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To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Gentlemen : 

I herewith  submit  Biennial  Report  for  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  West 
Virginia. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  year  of  orienting  to  the  many  and  special  problems 
of  administering  and  directing  both  the  care  and  education 
of  children  handicapped  by  either  blindness  or  deafness  a 
superintendent  is  charged  with  a sense  of  caution  and  con- 
servatism, even  though  ambition  should  suggest  venture 
and  innovation.  The  task  of  training  youth  sadly  handi- 
capped by  two  principal  channels  of  learning,  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  is  so  complex  and  therewith  difficult  that  one  must 
first  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  tried  and  common 
methods  and  procedures  ere  assuming  to  the  new  and  untrod 
paths  of  possible  improvement.  The  long  experience  and 
findings  of  older  and  well-equipped  schools  and  wiser  edu- 
cators provide  ample  method  for  the  novice  to  pursue. 
Contacts  by  book  and  in  person  with  those  long  in  the  ser- 
vice have  given  much  for  assimilation  and  practice. 
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form  of  application  blanks.  We  are  now  able  to  have 
data  at  our  hand  both  to  intelligently  prosecute  our  care 
and  education  of  these  handicapped  children  as  well  as  to 
give  valued  information  to  various  research  workers. 
The  office  receives  many  questionnaires  and  requests  for 
specific  information. 

Practically  no  health  or  medical  records  were  kept. 
Now  we  have  regular  forms  for  such  and  a checkup  of 
the  children  made  from  time  to  time.  All  children  are 
weighed  monthly.  All  children  receive  a thorough  phy- 
sical test,  which  includes  a Wasserman  blood  test.  V ari- 
ous vaccinations  and  immunizations  are  given  to  all  chil- 
dren. A weekly  venereal  clinic  is  conducted  each  week 
at  the  institution  hospital  for  all  who  show  a positive  re- 
action to  the  Wasserman.  The  number  taking  such  has 
run  from  8 to  18.  We  pursue  these  luetic  treatments  as 
high  as  five  years,  even  for  some  time  after  a negative  re- 
action is  attained.  There  are  more  blind  than  deaf  who 
take  these  treatments.  Use  is  also  made  of  the  T.B.  clinic 
each  year,  and  our  suspects,  or  infected,  are  either  given 
special  diet,  abetted  by  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  reduction  of 
work.  Infected  children  with  tubercular  trouble  as  to 
endanger  others  are  recommended  to  rest,  and  treatment  be 
given  at  home  or  sanitarium.  We  endeavor  with  all  our 
means  to  put  and  maintain  our  children  in  the  best  of 
health.  We  have  only  a general  practicing  physician  to 
look  after  these  children.  We  greatly  need  specialists  for 
eye,  ear,  throat  and  teeth. 

Personal  and  scholastic  record  forms  were  practically 
nil  and  unsuitable  for  filing  and  ready  reference.  We 
have  also  included  record  cards  of  all  the  teachers,  show- 
ing necessary  data  pertaining  to  their  professional  equip- 
ment. lo  some  extent  we  have  such  for  all  employees, 
the  aid  of  the  4A  Audiometer,  checking  the  loss  of  hear- 
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ing  of  each  child,  making  definite  audiograms,  also  trying 
to  correlate  such  information  with  nature  and  cause  of 
deafness,  as  also  with  student  and  scholastic  progress. 
Some  valuable  deductions  may  be  made  from  such  records 
after  a course  of  years. 

Regular  standard  record  forms  for  the  blind  are  used,  for 
with  them  the  educational  procedures  are  more  similar 
to  that  of  normal  children  with  the  exception  of  the 
use  of  braille  reading  and  writing  and  omission  of  such 
studies  in  the  curriculum  as  require  considerable  labora- 
tory experimentation. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  the  blind  are  as  similar  to 
8-year  curriculum  for  elementary  school  and  4-year  course 
for  high  school.  In  lieu  of  credits  in  natural  sciences  de- 
manding use  of  eyes  we  have  extra  amount  of  vocational 
work,  such  as  typewriting,  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, weaving,  some  sewing,  broom-making,  brush  and 
mop  making,  chair  caning  and  reed  work,  piano  tuning 
and  mattress  making.  These  are  quite  conventional  in  the 
vocational  training  of  the  blind.  The  introduction  of 
salesmanship  will  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  1936-’37 
term.  We  are  motivated  to  this  by  the  Randolph-Shepherd 
Bill  permitting  blind  to  have  news  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings. 

We  present  herewith  our  scholastic  products : 
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Table  I 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 


School  for  the  Blind  (1934— ’35) 


High  School  Graduates: 

Girls  2 

Boys  0 

Vocational  Certificates: 

Piano  Tuning  1 

Broom  Making  5 

Caning  6 

School  for  the  Blind  (1935— ’36) 

High  School  Graduates: 

Girls  3 

Boys  2 

Vocational  Certificates: 

Piano  Tuning  1 

Broom  Making  2 

Caning  7 

School  for  the  Deaf  (1934 — ’35) 
Eighth  Grade  State  Diplomas: 

Girls  0 

Boys  0 

Vocational  Certificates: 

Printing  0 

Baking  0 

Shoe  Repairing  0 

Sewing  0 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet 

Making  0 

Beauty  Culture  3 

Typewriting  2 

Partial  Certificates  were  granted 


to  the  following  who  had  been 
here  12  years  or  more  without 
achieving  State  Diploma  stand- 
ard : 

Girls  3 


Boys  7 

We  are  compelled  to  this 
procedure  to  make  room  for 
new  applicants. 

School  for  the  Deaf  (1935— ’36) 

Eighth  Grade  State  Diplomas: 
Test  was  taken  by  7 pupils; 
2 girls  and  5 boys,  all  passing 
with  an  average  of  81  plus. 
Average  of  other  county  pupils 
was  86  plus.  We  further 
comment  that  in  last  three 
examinations  taken  by  23  pu- 
pils only  one  failed.  One 
year  the  highest  average  stand- 
ing in  the  county  was  made. 


Vocational  Certificates: 

Printing  and  Linotyping  ..  1 

Baking  1 

Shoe  Repairing  1 

Sewing  3 

Carpentry  and  Cabinet 

Making  4 


It  seems  that  linotyping  a n d 
baking  provide  the  best  fields 
for  employment. 

Partial  Certificates  were  grant- 
ed to  4 boys  and  1 girl.  Three 
of  our  High  School  boys  took 
the  Gallaudet  College  en- 
trance examination.  Two  pass- 
ed and  1 failed  in  one  branch. 
Unfortunately  none  of  these 
could  find  ways  and  means  to 
go  on. 


MENTALLY  RETARDED 

In  variant  degrees  one  may  naturally  expect  children 
afflicted  with  deafness  and  blindness,  the  main  channels 
of  learning,  to  be  mentally  retarded.  This  retardation 
may  by  unfavorable  environment,  forces  of  heredity  or 
effects  of  disease  that  caused  blindness  or  deafness  even 
enter  the  realm  of  mental  deficiency.  Of  course,  such 
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children  make  very  little  progress  with  the  regular  aca- 
demic course  of  study.  For  such  manual  training  of  some 
kind  must  be  accentuated  and  in  different  degrees  rotated 
with  usual  book  work.  The  handicaps  of  deafness  and 
blindness  present  enough  difficulty  without  the  addition 
of  other  defects.  These  schools  are  inadequately  equipped 
to  give  due  attention  to  such  double  handicaps.  We  have 
tried  within  our  means  by  establishing  manual  training 
classes  and  due  rotation  with  book  courses  to  make  the 
child’s  stay  here  most  worthwhile  to  limit  of  his  capacity. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  we  have  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  introduced  a Manual  Art  Craft  Class  where 
children  may  endeavor  according  to  their  ability  to  make 
all  sorts  of  things.  Considerable  latitude  for  individual 
initiative  and  inclination  is  given.  This  class  becomes 
quite  exploratory  of  the  child’s  native  abilities  and  ten- 
dencies into  placing  him  in  such  regular  vocational  classes 
we  have  which  accord  with  such  abilities.  Also  a Domestic 
Science  course  was  placed  in  the  curriculum  where  children 
might  at  last  get  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  home  making. 

At  the  School  for  the  Blind  we  have  been  able  thus 
far  to  make  only  a little  accession  in  the  line  of  manual 
trades,  namely  mattress  making  and  diversified  chair 
seating.  The  course  in  salesmanship  previously  mentioned 
may  be  added  to  the  vocational  offerings.  Space  and 
money  prevent  further  additions. 

TEACHING  METHODS 

We  have  endeavored  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible 
the  advanced  methods  of  teaching  the  handicapped.  The 
method  of  instruction  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  proper 
is  almost  entirely  oral,  that  is  with  speech  by  both  pupil 
and  teacher  and  lipreading  by  the  former  from  the  latter. 
This  is  the  end  to  which  we  train  our  pupils  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  social  relations  with  speaking  and  hearing  world. 
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But  in  the  emphasis  of  such  there  must  of  necessity  be  some 
elasticity  to  this  rule  and  so  in  the  vocational  department 
and  in  special  classes  the  manual  impartation  is  permit- 
ted as  a final  resort  to  convey  the  thought.  Though  speech 
is  important,  yet  we  feel  the  child  of  little  or  no  possibili- 
ties in  speech  and  whose  mind  is  not  adapted  to  lipreading 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  get  some  learning 
and  food  for  correct  thinking.  Therefore  after  thorough 
effort  is  made  with  the  oral  method  we  do  not  demand  an 
unfair  amount  of  time  be  given  to  speech  at  the  loss  of  other 
needed  acquirements  for  life.  These  children  must  be  pre- 
pared to  happily  and  efficiently  till  a place  in  the  social, 
economic,  religious  and  civic  world  according  to  their 
various  capacities.  In  view  of  the  above  position  we  be- 
lieve the  best  nomenclature  of  our  method  would  be  “com- 
bined” (speech  and  lipreading,  with  manual  tolerated  when 
finally  necessary  to  convey  ideas.)  The  sign  and  manual 
speech  is  not  taught  in  the  classroom;  the  deaf  acquire  this 
among  themselves  and  it  irresistibly  becomes  their  main 
means  of  communication.  We  have  not  deigned  to  repress 
this  happy  and  easy  communication  among  themselves. 
Repression  of  communicative  thought  may  be  provocative 
of  much  evil. 

To  mitigate  what  teaching  difficulty  there  may  be  by 
the  sign  language  is  practically  impossible  when  there  are 
not  the  proper  segregatory  facilities.  Especially  should 
the  young  beginner  with  language  be  separated  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  signs  which  know  no  law  of  gram- 
mar. Until  such  facilities  are  provided  we  labor  as  best 
we  can  with  adverse  conditions.  After  the  foundation  of 
reasonably  correct  language  is  attained  signs  become  only 
an  abbreviated  form  of  impression  among  the  deaf. 

As  for  the  blind  the  problems  of  instruction  are  per- 
haps less  and  the  procedures  are  quite  as  with  the  seeing 
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except  with  the  use  of  the  braille.  The  totally  or  very 
blind  present  comparatively  little  trouble  in  a proficient 
acquirement  of  the  braille,  but  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  partially  sighted  coming  to  this  school  do  present  diffi- 
culty. These  will  persist  to  use  their  eyes  in  the  reading 
of  the  braille  and  thus  dividing  their  sensory  endeavor  slow 
up  or  vitiate  the  correct  development  of  the  tactile  sense. 
In  fact  such  partially  sighted  do  more  harm  to  their  eyes 
than  when  reading  ink  print.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  this 
situation  without  having  facilities  of  enlarged  print  texts 
which  to  date  are  few  and  ill  suited  to  our  prescribed 
courses.  Those  border  line  cases  of  not  enough  sight  for 
public  schools  and  too  much  for  strictly  blind  schools  pre- 
sent concern,  both  for  a socially  and  disciplinary  point  of 
view  as  well  as  educational.  It  appears  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  have  two  separate  schools  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped, one  for  the  totally  or  irremedialy  blind  and  one  for 
the  partially  and  retrievably  blind.  This  problem  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  acute. 

Age  of  pupils  eligible  has  been  set  by  the  prerogatives 
granted  to  the  superintendent  at  6-21  years  with  slight 
flexibility  as  conditions  may  reasonably  warrant.  We 
have  deigned  to  change  from  the  previously  designated 
8-25  years  age  limit  because  of  better  possibilities  to  teach 
child  speech  when  younger  while  on  the  other  hand  to  keep 
them  past  21  years  exceeds  our  capacity.  Our  best  pos- 
sibility of  training  the  child  either  deaf  or  blind  is  when 
still  in  tender  years.  In  fact  for  the  deaf  we  should  have 
even  kindergarten  facilities  reaching  to  the  very  young 
child.  We  have  further  assumed  to  limit  attendance  at  the 
school  to  twelve  years  for  the  elementary  training;  those 
attaining  high  school  status  may  present  exceptions. 

DEAF-BLIND 

We  have  a few  in  our  groups  who  are  most  sadly  af- 
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dieted  with  the  double  handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness 
with  attendant  mutism.  Our  heart  has  gone  out  to  them 
and  we  have  secured  a teacher  specially  trained  at  Perkins 
Institute  to  give  these  children  an  opportunity.  Encourag- 
ing results  have  been  attained  although  very  much  slowed 
up  by  necessarily  very  close  individual  attention. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Various  types  of  deafness  both  as  to  extent  and  nature 
in  the  same  classroom  presents  a distinct  disadvantage  in 
teaching.  Most  especially  with  the  handicapped  homo- 
genous groupings  are  very  necessary.  To  the  limit  of  our 
facilities  we  have  been  attempting  this.  For  those  with 
residual  hearing  we  have  secured  two  electric  hearing  aids, 
each  with  twelve  outlets.  In  such  classes  the  teacher  en- 
deavors to  develop  what  hearing  the  child  may  have  and 
teach  speech  through  such  natural  medium. 

Special  classes  for  the  apparently  subnormal  are  con- 
ducted in  order  to  prevent  retardation  of  the  classes  that 
can  make  the  regular  grades  in  the  allotted  time.  Ade- 
quate homogeneity  is  impossible  for  lack  of  money  for 
personnel  and  classroom. 

PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Whereas  the  schools  are  always  open  to  interested 
visitors,  yet  we  feel  what  we  are  trying  to  do  should  be 
brought  more  and  more  before  the  public.  Accordingly 
we  accept  invitations  to  make  demonstractions  of  our  work 
with  these  handicapped  children.  We  have  given  such  at 
other  schools  and  various  service  clubs.  We  feel  much 
mutual  good  can  accrue  from  such  presentations.  The 
purchase  of  a bus  will  greatly  facilitate  such  activity. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Especially  for  the  handicapped  a sound  body  for  a 
sound  mind  pertains.  Both  blind  and  deaf  have  a tendency 
to  neglect  their  bodies.  In  accord  with  our  health  program 
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we  encourage  all  possible  athletics.  The  deaf  engage  in  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football  with  neighboring  high  schools 
and  other  schools  for  the  deaf  in  adjacent  states.  They  have 
attained  a good  record  and  have  helped  dispel  desparaging 
inferiority  complexes  as  well  as  give  social  grace.  Even 
our  blind  engage  in  gymnastic  stunts  and  track.  Last 
year  they  put  on  a very  creditable  performance  in  the  form- 
er, while  in  track  at  Overlea,  Md.,  they  came  back  victors. 
The  lack  of  a gymnasium  makes  it  very  difficult  in  work  in 
physical  education  and  its  attendant  benefits. 

TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

Those  who  assume  to  teach  the  handicapped  should  be 
both  generally  and  specially  trained.  First  there  should  be 
a professional  background  commensurate  with  regular 
public  school  teachers  and  in  addition  to  such  at  least  one 
year  of  training  in  the  special  methods  and  procedures  to 
best  meet  the  blind  and  deaf.  Accordingly  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  add  to  our  staff  such  who  have  had  college  or  nor- 
mal training  with  special  preparation  at  an  accredited  train- 
ing school  for  special  teachers.  In  the  last  two  years  we 
have  been  able  to  add  some  degree  teachers  to  our  staff. 
Attendance  at  summer  schools  and  teachers’  conventions  to 
maintain  professional  freshness  is  urged,  but  our  salary 
schedule  in  too  many  instances  prevents  the  fullest  accord 
with  such  urge. 

We  further  have  endeavored  to  engage  teachers  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  in  order  to  inject  new  and 
advanced  methods.  As  West  Virginia  does  not  prepare 
such  specially  trained  teachers  as  we  need  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  them  elsewhere.  The  tendency  to  place  teachers 
here  for  quite  purely  sympathetic  reasons  militates  against 
the  best  efficiency  of  these  schools. 

FORWARD  PLANNING 

In  envisioning  the  future  of  these  schools  that  we  may 
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compare  favorably  with  the  better  schools  about  us,  we  see 
much  that  is  needed  in  the  line  of  physical  plant,  equipment 
and  more  efficient  personnel. 

To  attain  a few  of  these  things  we  presented  project 
for  federal  assistance.  We  were  refused  each  time  because 
being  100%  state  supported  we  had  no  means  of  self-liquida- 
tion; while  on  the  other  hand  we  were  unfavorably  situated 
in  a region  where  the  registration  of  skilled  laborers  was 
inadequate.  When  Washington  authorities  favorably 
passed  on  our  gymnasium  project,  we  had  high  hopes,  but 
only  to  be  crushed  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  State 
Administrators. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  State  whose  own  we  are. 
First  in  our  needs  is  a gymnasium  for  these  over  400  handi- 
capped children.  Through  the  long  winter  months  we  have 
no  place  for  necessary  recreational  activity.  More  than  the 
normal  do  the  handicapped  need  such  educational  facility. 
A much  needed  large  boys’  dormitory  could  be  incorporated 
therewith. 

As  stated  before  the  ever  increasing  number  of  par- 
tially sighted  coming  here  creates  the  need  of  a new  school 
building  with  best  sight  conservation  facilities.  At  present 
we  have  a most  menacing  condition  for  use  of  eyes  for  the 
present  school  building  was  apparently  built  for  totally 
blind.  The  present  building  could  be  used  for  vocational 
classes  now  conducted  in  the  basement  rooms. 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  the  peculiar  problem  of 
proper  segregation  must  forcibly  suggests  a primary  school 
building  with  dormitory  facilities.  From  an  educational 
as  well  as  social  point  of  view  such  a building  is  greatly 
needed. 

The  physical  rehabilitation  of  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  be  endeavored  with  proper  hospital  and  equip- 
ment. The  present  setup  is  entirely  inadequate  and  most 
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Front  Row,  Left  to  Right — Leslie  Griffith,  Dana  Krantz,  Bernard  Riner, 
Thurman  Hensley,  Jesse  Douglass,  Harry  Grabill.  Back  Row — W.  A. 
Schwarzkopf,  coach;  William  Cain,  Gerald  Reed,  Earl  Hollen,  Charles 
Marsh,  Thomas  Mills,  Stanley  D.  Roth,  Faculty  Manager.  With  Ball — 

Eric  Croft,  Student  Manager 
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unhappy  in  its  setting. 

The  cannery  and  laundry  have  long  been  outgrown  and 
a new  modern  building  is  daily  impressed  upon  us. 

The  school  building  for  the  deaf  is  out  of  date  as  well 
as  a fire  hazard.  Many  classes  must  be  conducted  in  dark, 
musty  basement  rooms. 

The  main  administration  building,  growing  near  the 
century  mark,  presents  an  ever  increasing  hazard.  Its 
rapid  deterioration  and  expense  of  upkeep  suggest  its 
razing  and  supplanting  by  fireproofed  modern  construction. 

Many  other  minor  changes  and  improvements  daily  call 
to  us  to  make  these  schools  adequate  to  their  great  charge 
and  respectable  to  the  dignity  of  the  State  in  properly 
educating  and  caring  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  its 
handicapped. 

SUBNORMAL  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Those  who  are  in  category  of  deaf  or  blind  and  who 
present  at  the  same  time  additional  handicap  of  low  men- 
tality cannot  be  kept  at  these  schools  with  present  setup. 
Either  here  or  elsewhere  the  State  is  forced  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  an  asylum  or  school  for  such  seri- 
ously handicapped.  Such  need  very  special  and  individual 
attention  which  we  are  not  provided  to  give.  We  have 
enough  educational  hindrance  in  cleaf-mutism  and  blindness. 

POST-SCHOOL  SERVICE 

We  frequently  have  the  sorrow  to  note  that  after  we 
have  spent  thousands  to  educate  and  vocationally  train  our 
afflicted  youth  they  are  unable  to  secure  employment.  A 
commission  for  the  deaf  and  blind  to  follow  up  our  pupils 
and  assist  them  to  the  honor  of  self-subsistence  is  greatly 
needed.  Many  states  have  such  a commission  and  do 
great  service. 
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ADDENDA 

We  are  including  in  this  report  further  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  tabulated  form. 

Table  11 

FACULTY  MEMBERS 


NOTE:  M — Male  F— 

-Female 

T — Totals 

1 934— '35 

1935-  36 

Number  and  Qualifications 

M 

F T 

M 

F T 

(a) 

Faculty  Members  Regular 

Year  

...  20 

36  56 

21 

38  59 

(b) 

Assistant  Faculty  Members 

Regular  Year  

...  0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

(c) 

Total  Number  Faculty  Mem- 

bers  Regular  Year  

...  20 

36  56 

21 

38  59 

(d) 

Qualifications:  Minimum  standard 

High  School,  or 

Normal 

School  Graduation,  plus  one  or  more 

■ years  of 

special 

training 

for  the  work. 

(I) 

Number  holding  Bachelors’ 

Degrees  

...  5 

4 9 

7 

4 11 

(2) 

Number  holding  Masters’ 

Degrees  

...  2 

1 3 

2 

1 3 

Table 

III 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

NOTE:  M — Male  F— 

-Female 

T — Totals 

1934-  35 

1935-  36 

M 

F T 

M 

F T 

(a) 

Enrollment  Month  of  October  . 

...217 

164  381 

214 

176  390 

(b) 

Enrollment  Month  of  Mav  

...220 

173  393 

223 

166  389 

(c) 

Total  different  Students  for 

Year  

.230  1 

74  404 

225 

181  406 

Average  monthly  enrollment  for  9 months — 1934— ’35  . 

389 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  

$366.00 

Average  monthly  enrollment  for  9 months — 1935— ’36  400 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  $393.00 
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Table  IV 

GRADUATES 


(a)  School  for  the  Deaf,  Diplomas  .... 

(b)  School  for  the  Blind,  Diplomas  .. 

(c)  Industrial  Graduates,  Blind  

(d)  Industrial  Graduates,  Deaf  

(e)  Total  Number  Graduates  


1 934— ’35  1935-36 


M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

* 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

12 

0 

12 

20 

3 

23 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

19 

27 

8 

35 

Table  V 

LOSS  OF  HEARING  AT  DIFFERENT  INTERVALS  OF 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Loss  of  Hearing 


in  percent  Boys 

100  34  . 

79  1 . 

78  4 . 

77  4 . 

76  8 . 

75  3 . 

74  13  . 

73  5 . 

72  8 . 

71  2 . 

70  2 . 

69  1 . 

68  7 . 

67  3 . 

66  4 . 

65  1 . 

64  3 . 

63  0 . 

62  2 . 

61  3 . 

60  3 . 

59  0 . 

58  0 . 

57  4 . 


Girls 


34 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

9 

5 

7 

Q 

0 

8 
5 
7 

1 
5 
4 
2 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Loss  of  Hearing 


in  percent  Boys 

56  5 . 

55  1 . 

54  1 . 

53  4 . 

52  2 . 

51  1 . 


50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

34 

28 


3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


Girls 

...  1 
...  0 
...  4 

...  4 

...  1 
...  1 
...  1 
...  1 
...  4 

...  1 
...  0 
...  1 
...  1 
...  1 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 


Table  VI 

PERCENTAGES  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 
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DEAF  EIGHTH  GRADE  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  1936 


Front  Row,  Left  to  Right — Frances  Baldwin,  John  Fi'ance  and  Edith  Gum.  Back 
Row — Charles  Marsh,  Thurman  Hensley,  Jasper  Dulin  and  Oshel  Scragg 


BLIND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  JUNE,  11)36 


Left  to  Right — Eugene  R.  Hartman,  Leila  C.  Lucas,  Bernice  V.  Haines, 
Virginia  L.  Snyder  and  Harold  W.  Boston. 
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E — Blow  on  Head  or  Fall  N — Infantile  Paralysis  W — Diphtheria 

F — Operation  for  Tonsils  P — Whooping  Cough  X — Measles 

NOTE:  In  the  above  for  example  there  are  9 with  total  loss  of  hearing  occasioned  by  A 

Spinal  Meningitis;  3 by  B — Scarlet  Fever;  27  by  D — Born  Deaf,  etc 
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Table  VII 


CAUSES  OF  DEAFNESS 


Born  Deaf  

Spinal  Meningitis  

Abscess  in  head  

Influenza  

Scarlet  Fever  

Measles  

Infantile  Paralysis  .... 

Brain  Fever  

Pneumonia  

Diphtheria  

Mastoiditis  

Fall  

Whooping  Cough  .... 

Gland  Trouble  

Spasms  

Catarrhal  Affection  .. 
22  per  cent  Unknown 


128 
22 
12 
10 
..  6 
..  5 
..  5 
..  4 
..  4 
..  4 
..  3 

Q 

..  O 


2 

1 

1 

1 


Number  of  children  from  same 


family: 

Brother  and  sister  9 

Brothers  (2)  6 

Sisters  (2)  4 

Sisters  (3)  1 

Sisters  and  Brothers  (3)  1 

Sisters  and  Brothers  (2)  1 

Sistei’s  (2)  and  Brothers 

(2)  1 

Dea^-Blind  2 

Blind-Deaf  1 

Deaf  boy  and  Blind  girl — Broth- 
er and  Sister 1 


About  2 per  cent  of  the  parents 
are  deaf. 


Table  VIII 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 


Optic  Atrophy  

Congenital  Cataract 

Phthisis  Bulbi  

Bupthalmus  

Interstitial  Keratitis  

Irido-cyclitis  

Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  .... 

Choroiditis  

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  

Convergent  Strabismus  

Aniridia  

Opacity  of  the  Cornea  

Old  Trachoma  

Hypertrophia  

Conical  Cornea  

Superficial  Keratitis  

Ribbon  Keratitis  


19 

17 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 
1 


Albinism  1 

Old  Iritis  1 

Macula  of  the  Cornea  1 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the 

Lens  1 

Microthalmus  1 

Aphopia  1 

Calcareous  Lens  1 

12  per  cent  cause  Unknown 

Number  of  children  from  same 
family: 

Brother  and  Sister  4 

Sisters  (2)  3 

Sisters  (2)  and  Brothers 

(1)  1 

Sisters  (2)  and  Brothers 
(2)  1 
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Table  IX 

ENROLLMENT  AS  TO  COUNTIES  (1934-’35) 
NOTE:  M — Male  F — Female  T — Totals 


County 

DEAF 

BLIND 

M 

F 

M 

F 

T 

Barbour  

1 

2 

1 

4 

Berkeley  

9 

4 

1 

14 

Boone  

2 

2 

4 

Braxton 

2 

3 

5 

Brooke  

2 

1 

3 

Cabell  

6 

2 

4 

5 

17 

Calhoun  

Clay  

3 

1 

4 

Doddridge  

Fayette  

4 

4 

1 

4 

13 

Gilmer  

2 

1 

3 

Grant  

3 

1 

4 

Greenbrier  

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Hampshire  

4 

2 

1 

3 

10 

Hancock  

3 

5 

8 

Hardy  

2 

1 

3 

Harrison  

6 

13 

8 

6 

33 

Jackson  

2 

1 

3 

Jefferson  

1 

1 

Kanawha  

10 

8 

8 

6 

32 

Lewis  

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

Linc?ln  

1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Logan  

2 

4 

3 

0 

Marion  

8 

2 

1 

11 

Marshall  

2 

5 

7 

Mason  

2 

1 

3 

Mercer  

3 

2 

2 

7 

Mineral  

4 

4 

1 

9 

Mingo  

4 

4 

1 

9 

Monongalia  

3 

4 

3 

1 

11 

Monroe  

1 

3 

4 

Morgan  

1 

1 

1 

3 

McDowell  

12 

6 

2 

1 

21 

Nicholas  

1 

2 

3 

Ohio  

3 

3 

2 

8 

Pendleton  

2 

2 

Pleasants  

Pocahontas  

1 

1 

o 

Preston  

4 

1 

3 

8 

Putnam  

1 

1 

2 

Raleigh  

9 

10 

2 

1 

22 

Randolph  

7 

3 

3 

13 

Ritchie  

1 

4 

1 

6 

Roane  

2 

2 

1 

5 

;<o 
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County 

DEAF 

BLIND 

M 

F 

M 

F 

T 

Summers  

1 

1 

Taylor  

2 

L 

3 

6 

Tucker  ... 

i 

3 

4 

Tvler  

2 

l 

3 

Upshur  

3 

2 

1 

6 

Wavne  

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

Webster  

o 

u 

9 

Wetzel  

4 

i 

5 

Wirt  

1 

i 

2 

Wood  

5 

5 

3 

13 

Wyoming  ... 

1 

i 

1 

3 

159 

1 33 

69 

43 

40  1 

Table 

X 

ENROLLMENT  AS  TO  COUNTIES 

(1935- 

-’36) 

NOTE:  M — Male  F— 

Female  T — 

-Totals 

County 

DEAF 

BLIND 

M 

F 

M 

F 

T 

Barbour  

2 

1 

1 

4 

Berkeley  

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

Boone  

2 

i 

2 

5 

Braxton  

1 

3 

A 

Brooke  

2 

1 

n 

i) 

Cabell  

7 

3 

4 

4 

18 

Clay  

3 

1 

1 

1 

f» 

Doddridge  ... 

1 

1 

Fayette  

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Gilmer  

2 

2 

i 

5 

Grant  

3 

o 

•> 

Greenbrier 

5 

1 

i 

i 

8 

Hampshire 

2 

2 

i 

3 

8 

Hancock 

2 

4 

6 

Hardy  

2 

i 

3 

Harrison  

5 

1 1 

6 

5 

27 

Jackson 

i 

1 

2 

Jefferson  

Kanawha  

7 

1 1 

7 

4 

29 

Lewis  

2 

3 

2 

2 

9 

Lincoln  

2 

2 

2 

6 

Logan  

2 

5 

4 

1 1 

Marion  

9 

3 

1 

1 

14 

Marshall  

2 

6 

8 

Mason  

2 

2 

4 

Mercer  

. 3 

3 

1 

7 

Mineral  

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Mingo  

6 

4 

1 

11 
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County 

DEAF 

BLIND 

M 

F 

M 

F 

T 

Monongalia  

3 

7 

2 

1 

13 

Monroe  

1 

2 

3 

Morgan  

1 

1 

1 

3 

McDowell  . 

10 

3 

3 

3 

19 

Nicholas  

1 

2 

1 

4 

Ohio  

3 

3 

2 

8 

Pendleton  

2 

2 

Pleasants  

Pocahontas  

2 

1 

3 

Preston  

6 

1 

2 

9 

Putnam  

1 

1 

2 

Raleigh  

9 

11 

3 

1 

24 

Randolph  

6 

5 

3 

1 

15 

Ritchie  

2 

4 

1 

7 

Roane  

1 

2 

3 

Summers  

1 

1 

2 

Taylor  

2 

1 

3 

6 

Tyler  ... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Tucker  

Upshur  

O 

O 

1 

1 

5 

Wayne  

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

Webster  

2 

2 

1 

5 

Wetzel  

4 

2 

6 

Wirt  

1 

1 

2 

Wood  

5 

6 

4 

1 

16 

Wyoming  

1 

2 

3 

152 

134 

73 

47 

406 

Respectfully  yours, 


A.  E.  Krause,  Superintendent. 
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TOTALS  $ 8,564.68  $ 7,625.57  $ 16,190.25  $ 7,733.45  $ 8,456.80 

Amount  necessary  to  collect  for  State  General  Revenue:  $2,500.00. 

Amount  collected  for  State  General  Revenue:  $16.80. 


